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work of women in industry that they depend very largely for their support. And the welfare of the younger children in these families depends very largely upon the standard of wages earned by their older sisters. Facts like these have been brought out in many official investigations.
The large investigations made by Act of Congress in 1907-08 revealed the fact that such was the typical family of women in industry. Whether it be in the mills of the north, or the mills of the south, or in an urban industry like clothing, or an industry which, like the making of glass, is more largely carried on. in country districts, in all these varied communities when the families of the girls employed in these important and characteristic trades were visited, it was found that the proportion of the family income contributed by the daughters was larger in the majority of cases than the proportion contributed by the sons, while in no group did the proportion contributed by the father average higher than fifty-six per cent of the total family budget. Now those are the facts. Whatever we may believe to be our ideal of American life, however convincingly we may be told that if the home is to be preserved, women must not go into industry, the facts arc that thousands of homes are dependent very largely upon the earnings of women and that our decision as to the wages which arc to be paid to women will determine in very large measure the standard of living for those thousands of families throughout the country.
That being the case, it seems to be clear in the experience of the war that the statement made officially for the first time by the federal government that there should be equal pay for equal work is a long step forward, but it does not go the whole way because it is commonly held to apply only to those occupations in which women take the place of men, and then to those occupations only if they are performed in identically the same way when women are engaged in them as they are performed when men are engaged in them.   The statement of the principle of equal pay for equal work brings up the. whole question of the basis of determination of women's wages.   The more fundamental principle that has been enunciated again and again during the war and before the war, is that the minimum basis of wages   should   be  the   standard of   subsistence for   the typical American family,    If we accept this principle and if we recognize the fact that the families of women wage-earners are dependent in large measure upon the  earnings  of women,  then